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Saturday, Jafuary 25, 1947 


In Two Parts—Volume XXVI, No. 4, Part 1 


Christianity and the Economic Order 
More from the Critics 


lor the reason explained elsewhere on this page, Study 
No. 7 in our current series is being issued so soon after 
its immediate predecessor that there has been no time to 
hear from our readers about the latter. However, com- 
ments on No. 5 and earlier issues continue to come in and 
we gladly share them—the bitter with the sweet. Most 
gratifying is the evidence that with few exceptions our 
correspondents see much value in this project, and ap- 
preciate its character as an exchange of unofficial opinions 
between the study committee and persons representing a 
great variety of views. In addition to promoting thought 
and inquiry the publication of these tentative formula- 
tions together with the most searching criticisms inspired 
by them should make clear to those who call for official 
declarations on controversial questions why a representa- 
tive body like the Federal Council cannot attempt to speak 
authoritatively as often as some persons might wish. 


Further Comment on Study No. 5 


The study on “Freedom and Control” has evoked no 
hostile comment, but some very searching criticism, as 
well as some high commendation. The letters are quoted 
without much “arranging,” so that their varied character 
may more readily appear. 

One of our most regular correspondents, an eminent 
figure in the business world, writes: “I have read Study 
No. 5 with care. From my point of view it is a very ex- 
cellent exposition and I have no comments to make on it 
or criticisms of it.” 


A university economist of wide reputation has this to 
say: “I want to congratulate you on Study No. 5, in your 
series on Christianity and the Economic Order, which I 


WE REGRET 


delays in getting current issues of INFORMATION 
SERVICE to our readers. The “white papers,” an- 
other of which appears with this issue, entail much 
more work by the printer than the regular issues. 
These special publications have been appearing more 
frequently of late in order that Nos. 1 to 7 might 
be distributed prior to the National Conference on 
the Church and Economic Life to be held in Pitts- 
burgh February 18-20. We hope to eliminate the 
delays from this time on. 


found excellent. I have hitherto not responded to your 
kind invitations, to participate in criticisms of these studies, 
largely, I think, because I was very skeptical that the 
churches had anything to offer in the matter. My own 
feeling is that our problems can be solved only by strict 
logic, on the basis of a set of values, which, as I see it, 
only partly overlap with the Christian ethical position. . . 

“Your summary of what liberal economists stand for is, 
however, so good that I have revised my opinion on the 
worth of your whole project and now think that if you, 
through your organization, can get a widespread con- 
sciousness of what the liberal economists have been say- 
ing, you may do an extraordinarily useful job.” 


A prominent manufacturer, who thought well of the 
preceding study, says: “Last evening I had my first op- 
portunity to read study No. 5 of ‘Christianity and the 
Economic Order.’ While it is a thoughtful and interest- 
ing study, I do not feel that its conclusions are founded on 
as sturdy foundations as the previous studies nor do I 
believe that the solutions suggested are practical or advan- 
tageous. 

“T cannot convince myself that the basic free economy 
under which our country has developed and prospered has 
become unsound or outmoded. The difficulty seems to me 
to be that we have not adjusted our thought or action to 
the changing scenery. 

“Let me assure you that I feel the study is worth-while 
in that it stimulates the readers’ thinking.” 


An Episcopal bishop writes: “I have read your Study 
No. 5 and noted with especial interest the closing section 
where, as you say, you make some suggestions as to where 
we go from here. I think you put it very well and with 
a high degree of fairness. . .. I have read all of your state- 
ments carefully and have been impressed by the fairness 
with which this whole matter is being presented.” 

He questions, however, the statement regarding the 
inadequacy of private financing of low-cost housing. 


A theologian, one of the active leaders in the ecumenical 
movement, writes: “I consider your study (No. 5) a 
masterpiece and do not feel that I ought to criticize it 
adversely. I am a church historian but not a sociologist. 
But I am convinced that sociology alone cannot solve the 
issues of Freedom and Social Control in the Economic 
Order. 

“Your Conclusion VI, I heartily accept. It is not dif- 
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ferent from Luther’s Freedom of the Christian Man, with 
its two theses: 1. The Christian is servant of no one and 
free from everyone by faith. 2. The Christian is servant 
of everyone and free from no one by love. 

“These two propositions contain the ideal of Christian 
living in the economic order; but how to implement this 
ideal is a difficult task. It seems to me that a discussion 
such as you have prepared—Study No. 5—will be of great 
value for the solution of the apparently insoluble economic 
problems today. Without the Christian spirit no laws or 
programs will be of much avail; yet at the same time one 
must not attempt to reach the absolute by a single leap. 
We must recognize that men are not at once able to settle 
economic issues in the Christian way. We are all human 
—too human; and must move forward and upward gradu- 
ally to the ultimate goal.” 


A religious editor whose comments have appeared be- 
fore in these columns, referring to the section on “Free- 
dom,” says: “Here you have touched on the central prob- 
lem of American society. This is the ‘unwritten’ law of 
decent conduct over against the written law of govern- 
ment. Society is civilized in proportion as it is able to 
depend on the former for its peace and progress rather 
than on the latter... . Indeed civilization may be disin- 
tegrating as the number of its written laws is being multi- 
plied. When freedom cannot behave itself, disintegrating 
society must resort to ‘passing a law’ in the attempt to 
save itself.” 

The following quoted sentence he calls a “mouthful”: 
“In fact our ability to avoid falling into the abyss of a 
totalitarian system may depend on the development of 
more effective social control by non-governmental agen- 
cies.” 

“This is why,” he continues, “captains of industry on 
either the employer side or the employe side are apt to be 
mistaken when they tell preachers to keep out of it. The 
only key to our industrial problems is in the hands of 
those who dare to preach goodwill and to insist on it. Wag- 
ner Acts, original and amended, checkoffs, closed shops, 
portal to portal suits, not even the eight-hour day when 
it becomes apparent to goodwill that six hours is enough, 
will settle the industrial problems. Neither will  sit- 
downs and slow-downs and part work for full pay. Only 
the unwritable, in-the-spirit, non-governmental agencies 
can build and maintain a respectable civilization.” 

He thinks that “while workers are fostering the kind 
of double providence at which your study hints—that is, 
they are learning to rely on unionism and on government 
both—they are losing some of that nobility of spirit for 
which a former President was pleading when he spoke of 
‘rugged individualism.’ This was a phrase intended to 
arouse the willingly dependent worker rather than to en- 
courage the greedy capitalist.” 


An economist in a famous technical school has this 
to say: “Study No. 5 poses one of the most important 
problems now facing the American people, and perhaps 
the population of the entire globe. Where between the 
negative pole of anarchy—no coercive government—and 
the positive pole called Communism or ‘serfdom’—totali- 
tarianism—should the ‘teamwork economy’ fall? Evi- 
dently, with a rapidly changing technology, the socially- 
desirable location of this economy between the two poles, 
is not stationary. With invention and the march of tech- 
nology and science, the problem is to determine the proper 
amount of power to be placed in the hands of government 
—world, national, or local... . 


“The nineteenth century is a poor laboratory in which 
to study the significance of the presence or absence of 
social controls in 1947. Whether we like it or not, tech- 
nology and science demand an orientation of our attitude 
toward ‘freedom’ or ‘serfdom,’ and these forces make im- 
perative the growth of social responsibility on the part of 
management, labor, and other segments of our population, 
The problem is not whether we have or do not have con- 
trol by organized society. We inevitably must have some 
in the complex world of 1947. The question is:—How 
much ?” 


A well-known sociologist and author writes: “Many 
thanks for sending on Study No. 5 which I liked very 
much. I do feel that you might have raised the question 
of what to do with concerns who won't follow your 
recommendations. What about the vast majority of con- 
cerns that won’t appoint a Committee for a Social Audit? 
Twenty years ago I made a similar proposal and pub- 
lished it in a prominent trade journal. One nationally 
known manufacturing concern did follow it up by hiring 
me to make such an audit but the vast majority of firms 
will not do it because they are primarily interested in 
profits, not social audits. How do your suggestions meet 
this situation? Your suggestion about a Congress [for 
Economic Development] is good but when it is tried as it 
has been it usually breaks down because of the selfish 
interest of certain of the participants. I think in your 
study you should have at least posed this problem.” 


An economist in a great state university—a newcomer 
among our critics—comments : “This is indeed a very fine 
study. While I have no means of knowing how wide an 
audience it reaches, I suspect that it deserves a much 
broader one. [We earnestly hope so.] 

“The expositions of the several conflicting viewpoints 
are very clear and well done. But I wish to congratulate 
you particularly on your appraisal of the ‘middle road’ 
and your keen analysis of the responsibilities of profes- 
sional groups and social scientists on page 8. Certainly, 
one of the big responsibilities is that of conducting addi- 
tional research in economic and other social science areas.” 


A rural sociologist who commends the study finds the 
illustrations of the “positive aspects” of freedom (page 2, 
column 1) of doubtful validity. “It seems to me these 
illustrations are typical of social innovations instead of 
being illustrations of ‘freedom.’ Perhaps a sentence or 
two to show the connection, or how freedom is furthered 
by these illustrations would make it easier to understand.” 
He thinks better illustrations could be cited that “would 
show how the freedom of the individual in making eco- 
nomic and social choices has been enhanced by changes 
made in the economic and social structure and controls.” 

He offers a criticism of Lord Keynes’ insistence on the 
importance of investment in plant and equipment: “TI 
think the statistics will show that only a pretty definite 
ratio between what is put into plant and equipment and 
what is available for consumption can profitably be main- 
tained. I have had the impression that a much more basic 
objective would be to work for an increase in purchasing 
power of the great mass of underpaid workers and their 
families. This does not have adequate attention in your 
statement.” 


A university professor of social history submits this 
comment: “Study No. 5 of Christianity and the Economic 
Order presents a clear-sighted analysis of recent social 
history and a searching critique of some recent social 
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thinking. While recognizing the complexity of the prob- 
lem of maintaining freedom with the necessary social con- 
B trol of our economic system, this study rightly discards 
the defeatist and doctrinaire point of view that freedom 
and social control are mutually exclusive. The kind of 
thinking, at once realistic and humanistic, represented in 
this study can be a decisive factor in determining the 
course of events in the western world in the second half 
of the twentieth century.” 


A board secretary of one of the major denominations, 
who finds the study “an excellent and most stimulating 
piece of work,” nevertheless probes deeply into it in criti- 
cal fashion. “Might not more attention,” she writes, be 
given to the economic aspect of ‘freedom’? I am thinking, 
for instance, of the still-too-rarely recognized right to the 
opportunity to have a job for which one is qualified, at an 
adequate wage.” She wonders “whether in the third 
paragraph (page 2), the description of American safe- 
euards of these freedoms isn’t a little too ‘pat’ unless we 
add the realistic note concerning the inadequacy of en- 
forcement, coverage, and scope. It is these weaknesses 
which account to some degree for the desire on the part 
of some for greater ‘social control.’ 

She inquires whether there is “any distinction between 
the effects of government-administered and business-ad- 
ministered prices?” And she finds the study weighted 
somewhat on the side of the “liberal economy.” Also she 
suggests that the protective devices used by labor unions 
and other groups “might well be voluntarily relinquished 
in a society in which there is economic planning for the 
welfare of all.” 

Some pointed questions occur in this letter: “Is the 
probability of a continuing large free market reason 
enough to conclude that it should be strengthened? .. . 
“Ts there not evidence that certain aspects of this cultural 
pattern and political domination are being challenged— 
not only by ‘monopoly’ interests and trends, but by those 
who validly question the adequacy of a ‘free market sys- 
tem’”’? “Has the question of freedom for whom, tyranny 
of whom, and sanctions by whom been adequately dealt 
with in this study?” 


An outstanding liberal leader also offered pointed criti- 
cisms: “I have profited greatly by the succinct and il- 
luminating analysis of our economics and the proposals 
to stabilize them. It is a task worth doing for its educa- 
tional effect from your dispassionate and ethical vantage- 
point. But I am very skeptical of any practical effects. 
The rational conclusion to which the study comes does not 
deal with the dynamics of power, and it is in that rela- 
tionship to any proposal that the essential problem lies. 

“If your study could appraise the likely influence in our 
mixed economies of labor, private business, government 
and international politics it would better serve a direction. 
Your proposal of a team-work economy, a wholly desir- 
able and rational concept, suggests sketchily some of the 
forces that might make it possible, but there is no coming 
to grips with how we get from where we are to there. 
What moves could be made by the public-minded interests 
not party to the system, which are you properly say, will 
not reform themselves? Who would take leadership? 
What would they do? How would any action be related 
to the increasing socialization of industry in other lands ?” 

He finds the main hope in the labor movement: “British 
labor shows the way ; it has arrived as the dominant power. 
It has the support of precisely those forces in Britain 
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represented by the Federal Council here. All along its 
road it tended to rally religious support.” 


We come now to two letters of diverse import from 
which extended quotation seems warranted. The first 1s 
from one of the best known business statisticians in Amer- 
ica. He begins with the comment that we had been “very 
fair in presenting the arguments on both sides of the profit 
issue.” (This with reference to the summary of criticisms 
of Study No. 4.) He thinks Study No. 5 exaggerates the 
extent of monopoly in American business: “My friends in 
the manufacturing industry tell me that there are few 
concerns indeed in which competition is not sufficient to 
govern prices. They say that, in the case of a few of the 
rare metals, monopolies do exist, but that, outside of 
four or five such cases, the only monopolies are those 
which depend for their power entirely upon the fact that 
they are so efficient, and produce and sell goods so cheaply 
that no one else is able to enter the field. When monopoly 
is based upon the last-mentioned condition, it obviously 
does not injure the consumers.” 

Our correspondent believes that in manufacturing, min- 
ing and finance monopoly “is decidedly rare.” On the 
other hand he thinks state monopoly has vicious features 
which, Mr. Lippmann to the contrary notwithstanding, 
are not inherent in a privately “administered” economy. 
“As I see it, the principal vice inherent in a state-man- 
aged economy is that the men who administer it are not 
responsible for losses incurred, hence such an economy is 
usually extremely extravagant and wasteful.” (Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s warning is quoted in the study that “so much sov- 
ereign power outside the regulation of free markets can 
never remain long in private hands.” ) Our correspondent 
asks, “What sovereign power does General Motors 
possess? Unless they can sell cars which please the pub- 
lic as cheap as do Ford, Chrysler. or other manufacturers, 
they will have no sales. In this case it is obviously the 
car purchaser who has the sovereign power.” 

As for the alleged evils of competition, he concedes that 
it is wasteful, “as is state enterprise,” but goes on to say 
“T do not believe there is an iota of evidence to indicate 
that competition has ever been responsible for any con- 
siderable amount of misery or degradation. . .. The almost 
invariable cause of poverty is lack of production, and this 
lack is due to over-population, shortage of capital, or 
both. Competition is blameless. 

He rejects the suggestion that low-cost housing cannot 
be furnished adequately by private enterprise: “I see no 
cause for camouflaging charity while furnishing people 
with housing or anything else at prices too low to cover 
expenses. In the United States, at present, any able- 
bodied person can earn an honest living and pay his own 
way. The feeble, sick, and afflicted should be cared for 
on a respectable basis, but the fact that they are dependent 
on charities should be recognized by everyone.” 

Planning by government he vigorously condemns: “As 
Hayek has so clearly pointed out, no governmental body 
could possibly be wise enough to plan well for produc- 
tion. To do so would require men having the wisdom of 
Almighty God. Under free competition, every entrepre- 
neur plans his own business. He becomes an expert on 
the question of where to purchase supplies, how to manage 
his own living, and how to conform to the wishes of cus- 
tomers. In the United States, we have ten million 
entrepreneurs, we have ten million experts in limited 
fields. A man who is inexpert is quickly driven out of 
business by his competitors.” 
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The other letter is from a university professor of 
philosophy of education. He calls the study on the whole 
“an excellent piece of work,” but finds in it a serious fault, 
nevertheless. 

“As a matter of fact,” he writes, “the study seems to 
me to come right up to the point of dealing with the issue 
and then dodges it. The question, as I see it, is ‘How 
can freedom in all of its various forms be preserved in 
a socially controlled economy?’ and that is the question 
which the study proposes to discuss. Mr. Hayek has 
stated the argument against a controlled economy as clear- 
ly as anyone and I am disappointed that your study did not 
answer the main point of his argument more directly. 
Mr. Ilayek does not ignore the misery, degradation and 
waste that have come along with the free economy as you 
state on page four. On the contrary he is quite aware of 
the human wreckage that a free economy necessarily in- 
volves. He would try, of course, to keep this at a mini- 
mum, but I believe he recognizes it as a necessity of the 
system. It is the price which has to be paid for an economy 
not controlled by human hands and therefore a free econ- 
omy. What Mr. Hayek is pleading for is an economy 
controlled by natural law and therefore not dependent 
for its regulation upon arbitrary human judgment. Now 
a controlled economy, according to him, is one which is 
arbitrary in the sense that its rules and operations are 
dictated by human beings. He goes on to point out that 
in any economy some injustices are necessary and that in 
a free economy these injustices will be borne with toler- 
ance if not with grace because no single individual or 
group of individuals can be held responsible because the 
injustice is due to the operation of natural law; whereas 
in the case of a controlled economy some injustices would 
be borne only with malice because it would be evident that 
they were due to arbitrary decision.” 


This part of the Hayek argument, so convincing to 
many people, the writer thinks the study committee did 
not meet. Continuing, he says, “To put my point in a 
little different way, the thing that many of us do not see 
is how freedom can be maintained where action is by 
groups rather than by individuals, so that the real issue 
today is not negative versus positive freedom with respect 
to individual action. It is rather how can individuals act- 
ing through groups still retain their traditional freedoms 
of thought and action. In short, I believe we must have 
a new conception of freedom compatible with a collective 
system and this conception must include not only the good 
elements of our traditional forms of freedom but some 
new and hitherto unsuspected aspects of liberty.” 


Comments on Earlier Studies 


An engineering expert, who found Study No. 4 “con- 
structive and stimulating,” offers this interesting sugges- 
tion: “As you pursue this line of inquiry further, it oc- 
curs to me that it would be useful to know more about the 
relative importance of profit and non-profit incentives as 
they affect the managerial group in comparatively small 
business organizations, where the managers tend to be 
much more closely identified with the owning interest than 
they are in very large business corporations. I have ob- 
served that many such leaders in smaller businesses are at 
the same time active leaders in small communities; that 
their business decisions often seem to be affected by their 
interpretations of the over-all interests of their communi- 
ties. The managerial group in the large, widely-owned 
corporation appear, on the one hand, to be under less in- 


fluence by ownership-profit interest and, on the otherj 
hand, less influenced by local community considerations.” 


A noted sociologist, author of many books, writes that 
he wishes to make use.of the studies in his next book. 


An economist in one of the eastern colleges writes that 
he is trying, as a Christian layman, to promote study of the 
series “one at a time from all angles,” but finds people pre-J 
occupied with what they think are “more pressing prob- 
lems at the ‘action’ level.” 

He asks what is being done “at the local or the de- 
nominational levels to stimulate widespread understand- 
ing and discussions and the crystallization of group opin- 
ions. And how can such group viewpoints be given effec-] 
tive expression? What are the channels for communicat- 
ing their common viewpoints? I am sure that laymen are 
keenly interested in thinking through the moral or ethical 
implications of these problems; but if they are to accept 
the final results, they must be made to feel that they are 
given a real opportunity to participate in working out the 
plans or proposals. Many of them have expressed them- 
selves as feeling that they are entirely ‘left out’ of the 
discussions and the formulation of policies and that these 
are dominated far too much by ministers who have no 
more technical competence in the economic field than 
economists have in expounding theology.” 


Concerning Study No. 7 


The current study in our economic series, which ap- 
pears as Part 2 of this issue, was prepared with special] 
reference to the National Conference on the Church and 
Economic Life, which is to be held in Pittsburgh Febru- 
ary 18-20. The conference will address itself to these 
questions: 

A. What are the issues in economic life about which 
the Christian Church should be most concerned? 

B. What is the responsibility, function and contribu- 
tion of the Protestant churches toward the resolving of 
these issues on Christian principles? 

C. What should be the program of the churches in dis- 
charging their responsibility? How may the churches 
equip themselves for this program? 

It is to Question B that Study No. 7 is particularly rele- 
vant. In preparing it the study committee has tried to 
state from the Protestant point of view the reasons for 
the church’s responsibility in the economic sphere; the 
basic Christian affirmations on which its teaching with 
respect to economic life rests; and the main core of that 
Christian teaching in terms of some major economic prob-§ 
lems and of the economic organization through which 
man’s material needs are met. But for the coming confer- 
ence, Study No. 7 might have been deferred and placed at 
the end of the series. It was desired, however, to include 
it among the study materials to be used as a basis of dis- 
cussion by the delegates. In reporting criticisms, of which 
many are expected, INFORMATION SERVICE will record the 
reaction to it of the conference. 

The Pittsburgh gathering will be of unusual type. The 
members have been chosen by church bodies, and a great 
effort has been made to secure a predominantly lay mem-J 
bership. There will be only one formal address. The 
aim is to secure a maximum of informed discussion. 
There will be no dividing of subject matter between 
groups: the several sections will discuss the same themes. 

Obviously the Pittsburgh Conference will be an illus- 
tration of one way to promote the kind of study and in- 
quiry which it is the purpose of this series to stimulate. 
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All who read this Study should understand that it is not a statement of the Federal Council or of the 

Department of Research and Education. It is one of a series of studies prepared by a group of people 

who have worked intensively on the problem in hand and have here set forth a tentative formulation of 

their opinions. Comment and criticism are invited and will be shared with our readers. This particular 

study is one of the documents to be used by the Conference on the Church and Economic Life in 
February as a basis of discussion and criticism. 


In every age it is the duty of the churches to discover the 
implications of their Christian faith for life in their time, 
and by communication with each other to provide guidance 
for their constituencies and for all other persons who will 
accept their message. The churches can slight this duty 
only at their peril and at the peril of mankind. At this 
moment of history the economic sphere of life confronts 
the Christian conscience with special insistency. For a 
number of reasons, the churches have an obligation to 
speak about economic matters. 


1. The churches must accept responsibility because of 
the basic affirmations of the Christian faith. God has 
ordained love and justice and righteousness as standards 
for man’s relations with his fellows. He has spoken and 
continues to speak words of warning and of promise to 
men in their corporate life. God made man free and re- 
sponsible for his social relationships—so free that he could 
fall into the sin of caring for himself alone, and so respon- 
sible that only the achievement of community with all men 
under God can accomplish his earthly task. 


2. The churches are responsible for the spiritual well- 
being of their members and of mankind generally, and 
persons are heavily conditioned by the economic processes 
within which they function and grow. Christianity teaches 
that every person is of inestimable worth. Injury to one 
of the least of these is an offense against God. Economic 
relations are not merely personal relations, but they are of 
crucial import for personality. A church which ministers 
to the people must give attention to the economic forces 
by which they are helped or harmed. 


3. The churches are involved as institutions in the eco- 
nomic sphere, and their material and spiritual fortunes are 
conditioned by economic factors. True, the church is not 
based on economic foundations, and is not. primarily ori- 
ented toward any kind of economic order. But in their 
institutional life the churches generally reflect the peculiar 


problems and practices of the order in which they live. 
These institutional relationships of the churches often belie 
their Christian profession. Even if this were not true, the 
institutional relationships alone would impose economic 
responsibility. Involvement precludes innocence and neu- 
trality. The church may be objective about economic 
struggles in that it can seek to understand a situation ade- 
quately and without bias before committing itself. But it 
can never be neutral in the sense that it can escape respon- 
sibility or avoid involvement. To refuse to accept respon- 
sibility is nevertheless to accept it, in that the actual situa- 
tion is affected even by the refusal. 

The current crisis in world economic affairs emphasizes 
the responsibility which the churches have under God to 
civilization as well as to persons. Economic disputes 
within nations and between nations at this moment 
threaten to wreck civilization itself. On their outcome 
hangs the pattern of the discernible future. The crisis in 
economic relations is compounded of many problems. 
There is the glaring contrast between opulence and waste 
in some countries (most notably, in the United States) 
and bitter want and hopelessness in others. There is the 
disparity between wealth and poverty in the most privi- 
leged countries, and the growth of strife between power- 
ful economic groups. There is the race between techno- 
logical efficiency and social assimilation of the new instru- 
ments of production. There is the question of freedom 
for colonial territories, and the heightened competition 
between nations for raw materials and markets. There 
is the struggle between divergent systems of economic 
control: capitalism, socialism, communism, and remnants 
of fascism. If there is a Christian message for a civiliza- 
tion foundering on economic discords, it had better be 
proclaimed now. 

For all these reasons, the Protestant churches are called 
on to address themselves with vigor and courage to the 
proclamation of Christian standards for economic relation- 
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Not least of 
these is the danger of seeming to equate the Christian gos- 
pel with a particular economic program or system. The 
Christian church must never assume that the practical 
meaning of its basic teachings can be crystallized once for 


ships. The task is fraught with hazards. 


all. The church cannot provide blueprints; it can give 
perspective. While its fundamental perspectives remain 
the same from age to age, they must be brought to bear 
afresh on each new development in the changing social 
scene. But the Christian is confident that these perspec- 
tives, when accepted, can provide essential guidance for 
the life of each successive generation. 


Some Doctrines Incompatible with Christianity 


Many of the most influential economic doctrines in our 
time are unacceptable from a Christian point of view. 
The churches cannot convincingly assert their own con- 
victions, or play their redemptive role in society, unless 
they challenge certain current economic assumptions. 


1. Few theories are more widely accepted in contempo- 
rary economic life than the so-called “economic man” the- 
ory: that man is principally an economic creature, that 
the economic realm is supreme. Prosperity is regarded 
on occasion even as a mark of godliness. 

Christianity repudiates the exaltation of the economic 
sphere into the highest place. It insists that man is not a 
mere producer or trader or consumer; rather, he is a com- 
plex being whose highest goal is fellowship with God in 
his total life. Economic activities are a necessary and 
legitimate part of his life, but he does not live by bread 
alone. 


2. An equally pervasive theory holds that economics is 
a perfectly autonomous, self-contained, non-moral realm, 
regulated by fixed, quasi-natural laws which are not sub- 
ject to direction or modification by human choice or moral 
action. Recurrent depressions, with their devastating con- 
sequences, are ascribed to the inexorable “economic cycle.” 

It is obvious that factors beyond individual control are 
operative through most economic relationships, and that 
these relationships are often so intricate and vast that men 
are baffled and their freedom is almost negated. But moral 
standards are of great consequence in economic relations. 
Most alleged economic laws are subject to control or 
modification by deliberate human choice. Most economic 
movements are compounded of a multitude of personal 
choices. Economic life can be modified, and in large part 
controlled, by free men. It is not a non-moral realm, but 
one subject to the moral law. Ultimately an economic 
system is judged, temporally as well as morally, in terms 
of its ability to increase human freedom and to create con- 
ditions in which the common life may move toward its 
highest purposes. 

3. A peculiarly modern dogma advocates reliance on 
“efficiency” as an adequate norm for judgment on eco- 
nomic forms or processes, to the exclusion of their effects 
on persons and of the ancient doctrine of justice. 

- To be sure, calculation of justice includes a considera- 
tion of efficiency ; for example, it is more nearly possible 
to give all men their due if the economic system is effi- 


cient than if it is crippled. But the contemporary ten- 


dency to judge all economic questions simply in terms of 
efficiency begs as many questions as it answers. It is 
always important to ask such questions as, Efficient in 
what? To whose advantage and at whose expense? For 
how long? From whose standpoint? The standard of 
human need is morally superior to that of technological 
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performance alone, and is more in line with Christian per- 
spectives on human relationships. 


4. Many economic policies and practices assume that 
labor is a mere commodity, though this view is often re- 
pudiated officially or considerably refined. 

Beyond question, work performed for hire has some 
aspects of a commodity, in that workers sell it and em- 
ployers buy it. But labor is not a mere commodity, to be 
bought or sold on precisely the same level as silver or a 
pair of shoes. The worker is not a commodity, except in 
a system of slavery; nor, unless his work is divorced from 
him as a person, is his labor to be evaluated only in eco- 
nomic terms. It is the special attribute of labor that it 
cannot be sold without involving the life and personality 
of the worker. Labor in itself therefore has a dignity that 
mere commodities do not have. Labor is more than non- 
personal energy; it is the functioning of a person, from 
whom the performance of the labor itself cannot be com- 
pletely separated. And the very fact that labor is sold by 
or bought from a person gives to the transaction peculiar 
aspects of moral significance and responsibility which do 
not obtain so fully in other commodity transactions. Since 
Amos, the note of protest against treating men or their 
activities as things has been central in the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. 


5. Another doctrine, less popular recently but still 
found in influential circles, holds that society has no right 
to regulate the individual’s economic choices and functions, 
that the individual with his private interests is the wholly 
adequate basis of economic life, and that social harmony 
will automatically result from unregulated individual ac- 
tivities. 

The term “free enterprise” is used with much ambigu- 
ity. Insofar as it refers to the responsibility of relatively 
free individuals to exercise their economic choices under 
moral standards it has unquestionable validity. But if it 
means unregulated individualism Christianity calls it in 
question. No man has a moral right to act without accep- 
tance of restraint where the interests of other persons are 
involved, whether in regard to the property he owns, the 
vocation he follows, the money he spends, or any other 
decisions he makes. Economic life is social through and 
through. 


6. In quarters quite different from those which enter- 


tain the previous doctrine, it is claimed that economic dif- 
ficulties will disappear if the basic controls are placed in 
the hands of the state. 

Dominance by the state does not insure that the needs 
of freedom and security will be met more adequately than 
does liberty of individual choice. On the contrary, the 
state may be an instrument of suppression, as history 
clearly shows. Yet despite these dangers Christians rec- 
ognize that some economic processes have come to affect 
the general welfare so profoundly that only an authority 
directly responsible to public opinion can be entrusted 
safely with their management; and many others must be 
subjected to varying degrees of regulation. But the state 
should be subject to the same moral restraint as are in- 
dividuals. 


7. There is a widespread belief in economic circles (and 
even in the churches) that the economic sphere, compris- 
ing mainly material things, is outside the province of 
Christianity because Christianity and the Christian church 
should properly be concerned only with things “spiritual.” 

Christianity draws no sharp line between the material 
and the spiritual. It has continually proclaimed that the 
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and the soul are linked together, and that each is a 
gift of God to be made his temple. 

By the same token, there is no sharp line of division be- 
tween the economic and the religious realms. Protestant- 
ism rejects vigorously the relegation of the religious life 
to a separate sphere. Every sphere, including the eco- 
nomic, is a realm in which obedience to God’s will is re- 
quired, and in which men must pursue with diligence 
their vocations under God. Nearly every aspect of life 
is related to material things, and every use of material 
things has spiritual implications. 


Some Affirmations of the Christian Faith 


For support in speaking to the condition, economic and 
otherwise, of a particular age, the churches possess a rich 
heritage. 

There is first the legacy of the Scriptures, and Protes- 
tantism has cherished this possession especially. In Prot- 
estantism, generally, the Bible is emphasized as the central 
source of religious authority. Interpretation of its teach- 
ing on economic questions has varied greatly, attesting 
that it contains no detailed blueprint for economic conduct. 
But the fundamental attitudes and perspectives of the 
Bible are still the guides for the Christian in the twentieth 
century. 

The Biblical records have been supplemented and illu- 
mined by the long history of the church, as the bearer 
of the Christian faith through the ages and the fellowship 
of those who have shared this faith. The church has en- 
dured while economic practices and systems, many of 
which were regarded as enduring, have arisen and van- 
ished. Let it be freely admitted that the churches of par- 
ticular periods have tended to compromise their distinctive 
gospel and to adapt their practices to those of the sur- 
rounding culture. But the great stream of Christian in- 
fluence has flowed on and its life-giving waters are avail- 
able for the world today. 

The resources of the churches do not come merely from 
the past, nor have they ceased to accumulate. By the 
guidance of God, illuminating the mind and sensitizing 
the conscience, persons of Christian commitment and in- 
sight are raised up in these latter days. Through prayer 
and worship and struggle in the world, innumerable men 
and women in every vocation are seeking at this hour to 
know and to do God’s will for them and for their time. 

Out of this wealth of experience from the past and the 
present, the Christian faith makes affirmations that are of 
special importance for economic life, among which are 
these: 

1. God is the source and sustainer of all life. In Chris- 
tian faith we are assured that we have a fortress mightier 
than ourselves, so that concern for ourselves and our 
safety does not need unduly to preoccupy our lives. By 
God’s guidance and our obedience, we can find our way 
through the most complex difficulties of life. 

2. Love is the basis and fundamental commandment of 
life. It underlies our creation, and it is for us incompar- 
ably revealed in Jesus Christ. If men would love God, 
they must also love their neighbors, who are likewise sons 
of God. Love of neighbor, not advantage over him, is the 
tule of the Christian life. Self-transcending love, not 
primary concern for one’s self or one’s possessions or one’s 
security, is the fundamental law for man. 

Christianity has recognized in most ages that this stand- 
ard is higher than most men, or perhaps any man, can 
attain. It has defined “proximate” Christian obligation 
in terms of self-restraint or justice or philanthropy. But 
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it has never forsaken its basic teaching without being 
sharply recalled to the affirmation of its distinctive and ex- 
traordinary demand. The church must reaffirm the su- 
premacy of the law of love, under which all human devices 
must be judged. Times without number it has warned 
the mighty and the proud, the classes and the nations, that 
lives and social orders which are established on any other 
foundation are destined to perish now and forever. 

3. All men are members of a community under God, 
and the true community of the sons of God is foreshad- 
owed on earth, whether or not it will be fully realized in 
our age or ever in history. God cares for all men equally, 
whatever their color or estate, and they are bound mutu- 
ally together precisely because they are bound to him. 
Offense against the neighbor is a sin against God, because 
all men are equally precious in his sight. It is also an 
offense against one’s self, because man is less than man 
when alienated from his neighbor. 

Men are unequal in natural abilities but they are equal 
as sons of God, who has no peculiar mercy for the privi- 
leged and no special forgiveness for the strong. Strength 
is an endowment for the service of the neighbor, not for 
the aggrandizement of oneself. Least of all is strength 
an end in itself; it is a means of service to be rendered 
to the community of mankind. 

4. Man is endowed with moral freedom. The use of 
his freedom is always conditioned and limited by the free- 
dom of other persons and by many necessities over which 
he has little control. But in no realm is man merely an 
automaton driven by exterior forces. In economics, poli- 
tics, and other spheres of human relations, he has moral 
responsibility, which includes the effort to widen the range 
of effectual freedom for all men. 

5. Man, though created in God’s image, is also a sinner, 
using his freedom to serve lesser gods. Most conspicu- 
ously, he tends to use his freedom to serve himself before 
all else, and to make his own will the supreme rule of his 
life. He must respect himself and seek his true fulfill- 
ment, but when he makes concern for himself the primary 
aim of his life he sets himself against God and his fellow 
man, reducing worship to idolatry and history to anarchy. 
Man, as a sinner, must be restrained, in order to prevent 
his ultimate self-destruction and to safeguard the com- 
munity. Certain social institutions, such as the state, may 
serve to restrain man’s egoism. But they also stimulate 
it and hence all political and economic institutions must 
be continually subjected to moral discipline. 


Thus Christian faith has implications for life in society 
that are of crucial practical import. It calls all men to 
repentance and forgiveness under a righteous and loving 
God who made them all and is above them all. It forbids 
to every man the idolatry of setting himself up as final 
judge or executor of his relations with his neighbor, and 
calls all men to life in a community of the sons of God, 
where free men serve without selfishness because they 
love without dissimulation. 

All historic economic systems have done violence to 
these Christian doctrines. Sometimes they have adapted 
them to their own purposes, lifting them out of their 
Christian context. The task of the church in relation to 
the economic systems and problems of our day is, first, to 
rescue the Christian perspectives and values from any per- 
version and to bring all existing economic systems and 
arrangements under judgment in the light of the Chris- 
tian faith; second, to bring the resources of Christian 
teaching to bear upon economic life to the end that it 
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may more closely approximate ideals implicit in the Chris- 
tian ethic. 

During recent decades Christians and church bodies 
have been seeking earnestly for an economic philosophy 
and ethics that would be consonant with Christian faith. 
Protestantism has shared significantly in the quest, 
though its fragmentation into scores of different branches 
has muted and confused its witness on all questions, in- 
cluding economic ones. Various Protestant bodies have 
spoken on economic issues, and their findings are cited 
indirectly at many places in this report. The great ecu- 
menical conferences of recent decades have often adopted 
statements on economics, including most especially the 
Oxford Conference of 1937, and have helped to establish 
bridgeheads of Protestant agreement. 


Most Protestant pronouncements on economic and so- 
cial questions, however, with the exception of the Oxford 
Conference Report, have comprised a list of single items, 
largely unrelated to each other or to any central core. If 
Protestants would speak authentically to the needs of our 
time, they need to ask the fundamental questions about 
our society and seek fundamental answers, rather than 
merely to attempt to prescribe remedies for specific ills. 
This could be done without forsaking the basic Protestant 
principles of faith and policy. 

The church may have at this moment the best oppor- 
tunity in its history to speak clearly and effectively about 
economic questions. The emergence of the ecumenical 
movement attests that Protestants are getting a more re- 
alistic perspective on themselves; at the same time, this 
movement affords a vehicle for a united witness. Eco- 
nomics and the other social sciences have accumulated an 
impressive amount of information about economic struc- 
tures and processes. Furthermore, the struggle of men 
and nations toward new economic goals provides a spur 
to the Christian conscience. Christians have become 
more acutely aware than ever before of the problems and 
possibilities of the economic sphere. At the same time, 
there is currently a widespread interest, on the part of 
churchmen and non-churchmen alike, in the significance 
of Christian standards for control of an economic power 
that has become both fascinating and terrifying in its 
implications. 

Basic Economic Factors 


The peculiar corporate task of the Christian churches 
in the economic sphere is that of interpreting in Christian 
terms the meaning of economic life, evaluating and shap- 
ing the moral purposes that underlie economic functions, 
and judging by moral standards the results that issue from 
them. In order to bring the Christian conscience to bear 
on economic life the churches must address themselves to 
certain basic factors in the economic system. 


Work 


According to the Christian view, a man ought to work 
for four basic reasons: (1) to earn bread for himself and 
his dependents, (2) to exercise his freedom and creative 
power for such accomplishments and developments as are 
possibie for him, (3) to serve his neighbors, in locality, 
nation, and the community of mankind, and (4) in all 
these ways to obey God’s will for him, as a faithful servant. 
In these perspectives, work includes all purposeful human 
functioning whether or not justified by its immediate and 
intrinsic enjoyment, not only the tasks of remunerative 
occupations but also unpaid tasks and those which may be 
voluntarily assumed during leisure hours. 


A man therefore has both a right and a duty to work, 
and to work at jobs which will enable him to fulfill the 
true purposes of labor. All persons, except those incapa- 
ble of work, have the same right and the same duty, in 
relation to their capacities, and society should safeguard 
or provide the opportunity for and expect the performance 
of work. 

Churches cannot look with equanimity, therefore, on 
either indolence or involuntary unemployment. Indolence, 
whether of rich or poor, reveals callousness toward a needy 
world and neglect of one’s own talents. Unemployment 
means the waste of human resources and the deepening of 
human privation. Worse yet, it means a rupture in the 
community of work, by which men without jobs lose their 
sense of participation and value and men with jobs hold 
them more jealously and fearfully against their fellowmen. 
Christianity’s affirmations coincide with the views of most 
business leaders and most workers to the effect that wide- 
spread unemployment is not excusable even in a complex 
economy. 

Christianity’s basic affirmations about the community of 
mankind also require that no man should be barred from a 
job because of race, creed, or color. Capacity for work 
and achievement knows no racial or credal lines, nor do 
the requirement and disposition to serve God and one’s 
fellowmen. 

Developments in the modern economy have often taken 
work out of its meaningful settting, and have made it 
merely an instrument for obtaining life’s necessities or 
merely an impersonal device for carrying on production. 
Further, much work has been divested of a large part of 
its meaning to the worker by various developments, in- 
cluding a high degree of specialization and subdivision of 
tasks. Thereby the worker may in cooperation achieve 
more easily a higher scale of living but may have less op- 
portunity to develop skills, craftsmanship, and a sense of 
community in labor. Thus he often becomes an adjunct to 
the machine. He finds little opportunity to use any special 
talents or to grow as an individual person in his job. Many 
workers have also been significantly deprived of the feeling 
of service to mankind, largely because it is difficult in a 
complex economy to see the relation of one’s little job to 
the real needs of men. 

The task of restoring meaning to work and putting it 
again in a Christian context is partly technological, party- 
ly psychological, and partly spiritual. Much attention 
should be given to the mechanical devices by which the 
more deadening effects of mechanization of production 
can be overcome. There has been extensive study and some 
experimentation in this area, with promising results. Fur- 
ther, the possibilities for shorter hours of formal work 
need to be examined, and a more productive use of leisure 
needs to be encouraged. 

As for the psychological task, the possibilities are such 
as to transcend the objective of-affording relief from dead- 
ening monotony, important as that is. The experience of 
the war years demonstrated that work takes on a new 
meaning when bound up with a great cause. A nobler cause 
than that of war presents itself now—the challenge to the 
Christian conscience to serve the common good, to develop 
the resources of our planet, to meet the needs of a desper- 
ate humanity in the countries ravaged by war. 

The spiritual reorientation of workers cannot succeed if 
undertaken alone. Admonitions to regard work as a divine 
calling will evoke only bitterness and the charge of hypoc- 
risy unless the actual conditions of many jobs are sub- 
stantially improved. But the spiritual reorientation is also 
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indispensable, and Protestantism is historically equipped 
to contribute to it. 

Protestantism has long emphasized the doctrine that all 
worthy occupations should be regarded as “callings” un- 
der God, and Christians must accordingly pursue their “vo- 
cations” as in his sight and for his glory. It is the church’s 
duty today to recapture this historic emphasis, and inspire 
men with it, thereby contributing significantly toward mak- 
ing all jobs meaningful. 

Most of the major Christians bodies, as well as groups 
not distinctively Christian, have concerned themselves in 
recent decades with the conditions of work, and have 
achieved virtual unanimity on a number of issues. They 
have condemned child labor, have called for protective 
legislation for women workers, have demanded adequate 
protection against industrial accidents, and have advocated 
a reasonable work week and the provision of adequate lei- 
sure. Organized labor has provided powerful support, and 
impetus has often been given by progressive management. 
Much has been accomplished toward these ends, however 
the credit may be apportioned. Now a primary task is that 
of helping to make work more meaningful for the worker 
and for society. 


Production 


Production, which integrates work, natural resources, 
and capital (including tools) for the creation of goods 
and services, has two purposes in the Christian view: (1) 
it is the organized effort to meet human needs; (2) it is the 
process of tending, using, and developing the natural and 
human resources which God has given, 

On the one hand, the purpose of production is that of 
meeting human need wherever it exists. Human need is 
not to be identified with economic demand alone; many 
things for which there is no real need find a ready market, 
and many essential needs are unmet—among other rea- 
sons, because of lack of effective purchasing power. Nor 
is need to be identified with personal desire or satisfac- 
tion ; nearly all persons desire things they do not need, and 
are not satisfied until they have them. To secure a better 
understanding of need and to induce the community to fa- 
cilitate the meeting of human needs are important aims of 
Christian education. 

On the other hand, production is the process of tending 
God’s earth and creatures, of using and developing with 
reverence the natural and human resources so freely given. 
The level of production is to be conditioned by the 
principle of the conservation of natural and human re- 
sources in relation to the human needs of the moment and 
of generations to come. These resources are not be to 
squandered by any producer or generation, nor are they to 
be exploited for the primary purpose of private or national 
profit. Their fundamental ownership lies in the hands of 
all mankind, and those who extract and develop them at a 
given moment are trustees of him who made them and of 
his creatures for whom they are made. 

Positively, human need is to be estimated in terms of 
security and freedom. First of all, men need to be secure 
as to food, clothing, and shelter as a minimum. Beyond 
this lowest level lie the securities of work, health, educa- 
tion, the esteem of one’s fellows, and social order. At the 
same time, security verges toward freedom, in that men 
are not really secure as responsible human beings until they 
have some choice as to the methods of achieving security. 
Minimal necessities for physical survival are the elemental 
factors in definition of human need, but beyond them lie 
the requirements which must be met if men are to live as 
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free and responsible beings. One of the responsibilities of 
our productive organization and its auxiliary and allied 
services is to provide regularized employment at levels of 
remuneration and under other conditions which will permit 
all workers to exercise real freedom in planning their lives 
and those of persons for whom they are responsible. 

Put more plainly, production exists to serve necessary 
and desirable consumption. This principle should govern 
production. Christianity, while recognizing the self-seeking 
propensities of men, condemns primary orientation toward 
one’s self or one’s particular social group as sin, and re- 
fuses to bless it. 

For the first time in history, the Christian command- 
ments to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and in general 
to meet the neighbor’s needs, have become possible of uni- 
versal fulfillment in the physical realm, because of modern 
methods and capacities for production of goods. The rec- 
ord of the United States in expansion of output during 
the recent war reveals beyond cavil that it is now techni- 
cally possible for all persons everywhere, even in what we 
call “backward” nations, to attain a decent standard of liv- 
ing, according to the variety of their cultural requirements 
and natural environments, provided that the best produc- 
tion and distribution techniques are available to all peoples 
to such a degree as they can make use of them, and that 
disparities in the growth and distribution of population 
can be adjusted. 

All aspects of production—the form of economic organi- 
zation and structure, the accumulation of capital, the en- 
couragement of risk, the adjustment of monetary policy, 
the location of economic controls, the level of production 
sought—all these and many other questions are to be judged 
as to their purpose and results in tending the earth and 
meeting human need. 

Property 

Christians believe that property represents a trusteeship 
under God, and that it should be held subject to the needs 
of the community. No man is the exclusive producer of his 
wealth ; he is therefore not the exclusive sovereign over it. 

Under Christian perspectives, no single current system 
of ownership adequately fulfills the real purpose of prop- 
erty. Nor is there any warrant, in Christianity or in eco- 
nomics, for assuming that all property must necessarily be 
held in a single form. In general, property should be owned 
and controlled according to the unit of production or use 
most appropriate for the general welfare, whether that unit 
be an individual, a family, a group of producers or con- 
sumers or both, or even a nation. The private ownership 
of some types of property and the social ownership of other 
types are not in principle inconsistent with each other. 

Concentration of ownership over the basic property for 
production, in agriculture as well as in industry, has great- 
ly reduced the stake of millions of Americans in produc- 
tive property. The large number of stockholders in Ameri- 
can corporations does not offset this fact ; though millions 
of persons hold stock, most of the stock is owned by an 
extremely small minority, and in larger corporations most 
stockholders are effectively divorced from real participa- 
tion or authority in the management of the property. A 
propertyless citizenry is emerging on the farm and city 
street, without responsibility or security in the determina- 
tion of the nation’s wealth. For many families the Ameri- 
can economy has in effect violated its own traditional em- 
phasis on private property and has dimmed the American 
Dream. 

In fields where the present forms of ownership are diffi- 
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cult to regulate for the common welfare, encouragement 
should be given to further extension of cooperative and 
public ownership, and to the direct ownership of many eco- 
nomic units by all the persons who operate or use them. 
At the same time, vigorous efforts should be made to vest 
ownership of certain types of property more widely in 
family units, with special attention to houses, farms, and 
the like. Experimentation in forms of ownership of the 
land is especially urgent in a day when millions of tenants 
and migratory agricultural workers are estranged from 
the soil on which they labor. 


Christianity has no simple solution for the manifold 
problems of property in our time. It does have standards 
by which any solution may be judged, by which every ex- 
isting system is found in some respects wanting, and in 
loyalty to which Christians may help to find a more worthy 
answer. 


Wages 


It is difficult to find adequate formulas for objective de- 
termination of a just wage, or a just profit, or a just price. 
Such formulas as have been developed in the past are diffi- 
cult to apply in an economy where wage determination, 
profit calculation, and price setting have become highly 
complex. The churches must depend, therefore, on more 
basic Christian views and on more general principles. 

Wages are related to four factors that do not always 
harmonize with each other. 


(1) A wage is a symbol of work, and accordingly should 
be set in terms of value created. Norms for measuring 
this value are subject to endless dispute, because of the 
complexity and interdependence of modern production 
processes, because a great many values are difficult to 
translate into economic terms with precision, and because 
different kinds of values are incommensurate with each 
other. The contributions of the various factors to the value 
produced in a modern business enterprise are often impos- 
sible to appraise. 

(2) Wages represent in an exchange economy the means 
for meeting the worker's needs and providing a decent 
standard of living, and his ‘wages should be high enough 
and regular enough to make this possible. Fluctuations in 
the cost of living are of crucial import, of course, in the 
relation of wages to needs. If the economic value which a 
worker can produce in work that serves the community 
does not warrant a wage high enough to meet his needs, 
society itself must in some way make up the deficit, or help 
him to fit himself for more productive work. 

(3) The wage payment should be judged in terms of 
the various claims on the total income available in a par- 
ticular enterprise or economy. In a prosperous enterprise, 
the worker has a just claim to more than subsistence pay- 
ments. He is entitled to share in the prosperity instead of 
being merely a hired man, and to receive wages or other 
compensations in terms of equity. 

(4) Wide support has been gained in recent decades for 
the theory that wages ought to be set in terms of the pur- 
chasing power necessary for a prosperous and stable econ- 
omy, so as to achieve optimum production and maximum 
exchange of needed goods and services. The Christian con- 
science can approve the goal envisaged; it must leave to 
economic analysis the evaluation of means. 

These four standards for wages are often hard to recon- 
cile with each other, and they do not add up to a specific 
formula for any particular situation. They do provide gen- 
eral norms by which competing claims can be weighed. The 
Christian conscience demands that wages be determined 


by standards higher than bargaining power or “the labor 
market.” 

Current proposals about wages can be viewed with ap- 
proval by the churches, insofar as they are shown to be 
feasible without increasing inequities in the exchange of 
goods and services and as they are calculated to increase 
both production and security. Many workers in America 
have long had a just claim to higher wages, and the rapid 
increase in the cost of living in recent months has greatly 
increased their number. Adjustment of wages to rising 
costs of living are appropriate if they do not themselves 
contribute to increase living costs, and if they are in such 
form as not to introduce a rigidity into the balance of ex- 
change. Further systems of wage payment which bring 
workers more thoroughly into responsibility for the success 
of an enterprise, and into a proportionate share of its prof- 
its, may contribute to cooperation in an economic commu- 
nity. Incentive systems sometimes isolate the individual 
worker, but elastic wage schedules, by which a production 
unit or team can be recompensed in accord with production 
obtained without injuring fellow workers, have much to 
commend them from the Christian point of view. 

So do the proposals, where carefully and honestly for- 
mulated, with due regard for varying conditions in different 
types of employment, for regularization of wages, for an 
annual wage, and even beyond that for a family wage. Lib- 
eral social security plans are desirable, in addition, to fill 
gaps in income which would still remain. The basic de- 
sideratum is security for every family. 


Profit 


We have previously defined profit as “the surplus re- 
maining after all the costs of running a business, including 
the wages of management and labor, allowances for de- 
preciation, interest on capital borrowed, etc., have been 
met” (Study No. 4). It is sometimes defined as “payment 
for the use of tools.”” As such, however, it is different from 
other “payments” in that it is indeterminate: it may be 
very high; it may be zero; and it may be negative, that is, 
loss. What is called a profit economy might better, per- 
haps, be called a profit-and-loss economy. 

In general, it may be said that profits are made in any 
money economy. In a socialist system they accrue to the 
state as owner of the tools. In our system profit is both 
a device for determining the relative efficiency of an en- 
terprise and a method of distributing social surplus. An 
evaluation of the profit system, therefore, must be directed 
toward determining its adequacy for performance of these 
functions. This involves both technical and ethical ques- 
tions. The churches have no special competence with ref- 
erence to the technical questions, but may, and must, in- 
sist that continuous scrutiny be given to the adequacy with 
which the economic surplus is administered. They must 
insist that the distribution of value created by industry be 
such as to serve the general welfare. 

Christians are not of one mind as to the best method of 
custodianship of the social surplus. In America, undoubted- 
ly, the vast majority believe this is best accomplished by a 
system of private enterprise with profit, as potential capi- 
tal, accruing to owners or subject to the control of the 
owners acting through management (as in “plowing back” 
a portion of earnings into a business), although this does 
not preclude the sharing of profits as a supplement to 
wages. Christian socialists take a contrary position, hold- 
ing that some form of social, or group, ownership of the 
tools of production would better serve the needs of the 
whole people. Some Christians favor such modification of 
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private ownership as is found in cooperatives. Many others 
are uncertain as to what the social good requires in this 
respect. 

As we have previously shown (Study No. 5) the exten- 
sion of public enterprise is faced with a serious problem 
of maintaining freedom, while private enterprise is in dan- 
ger of drifting more and more into monopoly, with similar 
loss of freedom. Moreover, a fundamental theological 
question is involved, for the merits of various possible ways 
of organizing the economy depend on what we believe 
about the nature of man. This is a matter needing further 
exploration. 

It is patent that the hope of reward for risk taken is a 
powerful incentive to economic adventure, and the ambi- 
tion to improve one’s economic status, provide better op- 
portunities for one’s family, or achieve economic security 
for one’s self or one’s family is, in our culture, a generally 
prevalent factor in human enterprise and achievement. 
But even for those who are most convinced as to the su- 
perior effectiveness of the profit system, the question of the 
profit motive remains a serious one. Christians who assume 
the superiority of a private enterprise economy, with profit 
accruing to the owners, are none the less constrained to 
apply the New Testament standard of motivation. 

If the social well-being requires that individuals—rather 
than the state, for example—become the holders of the so- 
cial surplus, these personally advantaged individuals may 
properly regard themselves in the Christian view, not as 
mere owners, but as “stewards unto God.” This means 
that they must be actuated primarily not by a profit motive 
but by a service motive. In the income and inheritance 
taxes the principle has been clearly recognized that society 
has a stake in the division of wealth and income. The 
greater the amount of profit the more perilous the mere 
motive of private accumulation becomes. From a Christian 
viewpoint the supreme test of the profit system is the effec- 
tive discipline of the profit motive. This is more true in 
the case of profit than in that of any other gain incentive, 
because profit, in its very nature is independent of personal 
service rendered in the conduct of an enterprise—at least 
the types of service rendered by labor and management. 
It may accrue to one who already has ample security, is 
well paid for his services, and whose “risk” in investment 
is not such as to imperil his status. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that the Christian conscience should be especially sen- 
sitive at this point, as to the motive underlying the accumu- 
lation and distribution of profit and the degree of social re- 
sponsibility exercised therein. Of all incentives operating 
in the economic order, no other, unless it be the motive of 
power, is so in need of discipline as the profit motive. 


Prices 


As in the case of wages, a moral consideration of prices 
involves several standards which are not always easily 
reconciled. According to the Christian view of economic 
relations determination of prices must not be left solely to 
“the law of supply and demand,” whether this “law” op- 
erates through the mechanism of a so-called “free market” 
in which effective demand may be far short of actual need, 
or under conditions which permit artificial manipulation of 
one factor or the other. 

The following standards are suggestive of those by which 
moral judgment might be brought to bear on prices: (1) 
Prices ought to bear a defensible relation to the actual costs 
of production plus a “reasonable” margin of profit, rather 
than being set simply in terms of “what the traffic will 
bear.” (2) Prices ought to be set at levels which will en- 
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courage widespread consumption of desirable commodities. 
(3) Price policies should be such as to promote economic 
stability and security. 

It has become evident that public experiments in certain 
economic fields are very useful as “yardsticks” for measur- 
ing the legitimacy of prices charged by private enterprise, 
and such experiments should be encouraged. Further, it 
has become clear that the costs of distributing goods and 
services in America are extremely high on the whole, even 
though the net profits to distributors are not necessarily 
exorbitant. Experimentation is urgently needed here also. 
Among other possibilities, cooperatives afford a promising 
vehicle in some fields for helping to relate prices to pro- 
duction costs and for eliminating waste in distribution. 

Finally, when an issue is raised concerning the just rela- 
tionship of wages, profits, and prices, it should be dis- 
cussed openly, and all pertinent data should be available. 
Unless the distribution of income from enterprise is con- 
sidered in relation to the total community and made pri- 
marily responsible to that community, it is likely to be de- 
termined by formulas that do not meet Christian stand- 
ards. 

Economic Organizations 

Protestantism affirms the importance of the individual, 
and makes him the responsible agent in religion and in hu- 
man relations, including economics. The individual thus 
exalted is not primarily an economic self-seeker; he is 
fundamentally a creature responsible in all things to love 
God and neighbor as the basic law of his life. It is diffi- 
cult, therefore, for the Protestant churches to speak au- 
thentically about the groupings and organizations of so- 
ciety. But the basic affirmations of the Christian faith give 
them the right and the duty to speak, and to give its mes- 
sage to all economic organizations and systems. 

For some decades, equality of individual access to eco- 
nomic functions and rewards has been rapidly diminishing. 
Organized groups have arisen as the chief bargaining agen- 
cies in industry and commerce, and to lesser degree in ag- 
riculture. Insofar as such groups, including employers’ 
associations, trade unions, cooperatives, farmers’ organi- 
zations, and the like, restore to individuals the freedom 
they had lost amid the complex and unequal forces of the 
modern economy, and insofar as they help to bring all 
groups into harmony and community rather than compe- 
titive strife, they serve purposes approved by the Christian 
faith. All rights of organized groups, as of individuals, 
are relative, however, and no group has the right, by co- 
vert or overt practices, to imperil the economy of the na- 
tion or the world. Neither Christianity nor democracy 
grants the right to pursue group interest without regard for 
wider consequences, or to pursue group interest without 
restraint. An unlimited right can be entertained only with- 
in the framework of anarchy or of totalitarianism. 

The churches have observed with apprehension the re- 
cent increase of strife between economic groups in Amer- 
ica. Many Christians observe with great misgiving the 
proposals that strife should be settled by repressive gov- 
ernmental action. Government has the right and the duty 
to protect the general welfare, but it is not evident that 
the causes of strife between powerful economic groups are 
removable by political fiat. 

Christian bodies have frequently gone on record as 
favoring the right of economic groups to organize. They 
have also supported the right to strike. At the same time, 
their basic principles impel them to call on all groups 
for self-discipline and primary orientation toward the 
welfare of the entire community, and to insist that the 
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right to strike, like the right to operate enterprises with 
pooled resources, be not used as monopoly power in the 
pursuit of special privilege or in disruption of the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. 

The larger community has a vital stake in economic 
controls, and it cannot tolerate clandestine and selfish 
monopoly over information, processes, capital, or labor. 
Most of the labor unions in the United States have not be- 
come monopolies. Moreover, less than half of the eligible 
workers belong to unions or work under protection of 
union-management contracts, and only about one fourth 
of the gainfully employed persons are union members. 
Some particular unions, however, have attained positions 
of virtual monopoly over the labor market in their indus- 
tries, and they are always in danger of contravening the 
general welfare just as industrial monopolies often do. 
The first word of the church to such monopolies, whether 
of union or corporation, is the insistence that monopoly 
power, if necessary or desirable in any field, must be regu- 
lated and used in the public interest. 

But if the total community is to exercise its sovereignty 
in honest fashion, it must be composed of citizens whose 
primary social loyalty is to the community, above all other 
group loyalties. And the community must discover meth- 
ods of obtaining accurate information about disputes be- 
tween groups, in contrast to the partisanship of propa- 
ganda, the careful concealment of pertinent facts, and the 
well-known bias of nearly all existing news agencies. 
The Protestant churches, if in loyalty to Christian faith 
they can cultivate equal regard for all men and a passion 
for truth about them, can help groups to see themselves 
in a wider setting and can help the total community to 
gather up its people into unity. 


Economic Systems 


Christianity is not to be identified with any particular 
economic system, whether capitalism, the cooperative 
movement, socialism, communism or any other. It is pro- 
foundly dedicated to economic justice and order, but not 
to any one form of achieving these. Every system is to be 
judged by Christian standards which transcend it, and the 
judgment is likely to issue in commendation of some 
aspects of the system, condemnation of others, and indif- 
ference to others. 

It must be added at once that the question of “system” 
is not one of indifference to the Christian or the church. 
The example of Germany under the Nazis is especially 
instructive. An economic system controls not only the 
basic economic operations, but also many non-economic 
factors. 

Consideration of the relation of Christianity to each 
of the major economic systems now struggling for su- 
premacy would carry us far beyond the space of this 
study. No existing system can be approved wholly by 
the Christian conscience without drastic modification of 
either the conscience or the system. On the whole, the 
doctrine of a pluralistic or “mixed” economy commends 
itself as a relatively promising form of economic or- 
ganization, provided the mixture is made up according to 
the principles we have enunciated. In fact, it is a mixed 
system that has always prevailed in Western civilization, 
with the proportions of socialized and private enterprise 
varying with place, time, expediency, and other factors. 

A good economic system will require that the total 
community—sometimes the national government—shall 
be able to protect itself against predatory interests and to 
plan economic affairs for the general good, without at the 
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same time destroying the freedom of voluntary economi¢ 
groups and of individuals. The Christian faith has univers§ 
sal norms which can help any economy to judge itself 
more honestly and to achieve its greatest possibilities. 


The Church in Its Own Household 


It remains to point out that the churches themselves§ 
exercise important economic functions. At the local level¥ 
they employ ministers, professional staff workers, secre= 
taries, organists, caretakers, and occasional labor of a 
variety of sorts. They erect buildings and conduct other @ 
projects which involve relations with contractors and with 
labor groups. At the regional and national levels they 
maintain large office buildings and staffs and conduct 
publishing enterprises. The church is an employer on a 
large scale. There is scarcely a phase of labor relations 
that the churches are not involved in at one point or 
another. 

It is to be feared that in the exercise of their responsi- 
bility as employers our churches fail to show the special 
Christian concern that the community has a right to 
expect of them. Not only so, but they often lag far behind 
those enlightened industrialists and businessmen who are 
grappling vigorously with the problems of industrial re- 
lations. 

As investors of money church bodies are a considerable 
factor in the economic picture. Pension funds and the 
endowments of mission boards are notable examples, 
Those entrusted with the investment of such funds carry 
a heavy fiduciary burden. They must give consideration 
to the same factors of security and productiveness that 
secular investors have to take account of. Yet is there 
not a difference between the two groups? 

The churches are not constrained, as are business 
enterprises, to show a profit on their operations. They 
enjoy a favored status through tax exemption. They are 
committed to the application of Christian ethics to the 
entire range of human relationships, including those in the 
economic sphere. It would seem that the churches have 
a special obligation to lead the way in developing Chris- 
tian criteria for the investment of funds. Evidence that 
such responsibility is felt today is not impressive. Rather, 
the standards applied in the investment of church funds— 
except with reference to liquor and tobacco stocks—seem | 
to be those taken over from secular business. We need 
criteria for determining an ethically sound investment— 
having reference to the social policies they represent—to 
match the elaborate criteria now existing for determining 
a financially sound investment. 

In these matters of corporate responsibility our churches 


have an impressive opportunity to influence the trend of 
economic relationships. 


Let us look within at the challenge of our own short- 
comings and of our opportunities to remedy them, and 
outside at the challenge to our goodwill and neighbor- 
liness. We can perform our Christian duty only as we 
encourage and guide the evolution of our own American 
pattern of economic relations toward a reflection of God’s 
will. At the same time our Christian faith constrains us 
to reach out a strong helping hand to the world’s need, 
which is also our own, with growing recognition that 
this is God’s world, that mankind is essentially one family, 
and that we are all members one of another. Thus, humbly 
but purposefully, we can learn the things which belong 
unto our peace and do our part toward the realization of 
the best hopes of a floundering and suffering humanity. 
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